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Sitx.—In a former number, we considered a 
method which would be a proper one to be pur- 
sued by a person, who should attempt to convert 
his barren waste into an orchard of mulberries, 
for the purpose of raising silk. Many different 
methods of planting might be adopted, according 
to the intentions of the cultivator. ‘The one, we 
formerly considered, supposed the land to be so 
poor as to need manure, and of considerable ex- 
tent. In such a case, where manure was scarce, 
the plan of placing the trees at the distance of 16 
feet apart, and manuring round them, would en- 
able the cultivator to occupy his intended space 
of land at little expense for trees; and by cultivat- 
ing and manuring the interstices between the 
rows, the land would become in a favorable con- 
dition, and eventually occupied by the spreading 
from the roots, and the ground filled up with the 
trees, in as economical a manner as an orchard of 
such an extent could be obtained. 

Tt has been computed by those, who have had 
most experience in the multicaulis, that an acre 
of land well set with this vegetable, would pro- 
duce from 50 to 75 lbs. of merchantable silk, and 
some have supposed, as much as 100 lbs. to the 
acre might be obtained. This silk is of ready 
sale at $4 to $5,50 per lb. If we take the low- 


est estimate that we have mentioned, of 50 Ibs. at 


$4" per Ib. it will amount to $200 per acre : but, 
that we may be quite within the range of proba- 
bility, and make sufficient allowance for all inca- 
pacity and slovenliness in management, let us de- 
duct one half of that, and suppose the product to 
be 25 Ibs. of silk, or $100 per acre. This would 
be no small increase in the value of that land, 
which, in its present state, is absolutely valueless, 
and a waste of labor to occupy it in any way. 

It is the practice of the Chinese landholders, to 
have their land planted with the mulberry, and 





rent it out to the poorer class, who make the 
silk to the shares. One half goes to the owner 
of the land, and the other to be retained by the 
laborer. What owner of a 1000 acres of poor 
land in this state, or to the south of us, would 
not find it to his advantage to set off fifty acres of 
land, and lease it to a tenant for along term of 
years, to be occupied in this way? The first 
few years it might be without rent, but on the 
condition that the tenant propagate the mulberry 
tree; and afterwards to give half the silk. Ad- 
mittingit produced but one half theamount of our 
lowest estimate, it would yield $25 per acre an- 
nually to the owner of the land, without his hav- 
ing trouble or expense. ‘That land which is now 
offering forsale at 5 or $6 peracre,withouta purcha- 
ser, if set with the multicaulis, would, at the low 
estimate we have made, which is but one eighth 
of what might be done, and is done, be to the 
owner as good as $300 per acre. 

If the large land holders would set off a part of 
their land in this way, and offer it to tenants at a 
favorable rate, it would be the means of collecting 
around them an independent class of laboring 
men, who would give a value to their whole pos- 
sessions, and confer a lasting benefit on the com- 
munity at large. 

But if such decisive measures should be con- 
sidered as requiring too great a departure from 
old habits, let every one who has land in waste 
and numerous hands on their place, make a be- 
ginning; procure a few trees, and set off an acre 
of land, for a truck patch, as it is called; plant the 
trees in it, and give the servants all the silk they 
will make in five years. There would be no 
doubt of its rapid increase in such a case, and 
not an hour of labor lost to the master. It isa 
common thing to see the slave have the best and 
fattest hog on the farm—when he has a separate 
garden, his cabbage heads are larger and firmer 
than are to be found in the plantation garden— 
and if the mulberry trees were entrusted to his 
care in a way in which his interest was effected 
by success, they too would succeed without a 
doubt, and the master nothing the worse for it. 
It is a very common thing to tie the master say 
he wishes his negroes were in Africa, and he had 
the money for them. If any are really desirous 
of such a measure, here is presented a way in' 





three feet of probably washed 
above. ™ 


which the slave might soon pay his price, and: 
leave his master doubly,, enriched, first, by the * 
absence of the slave, and secondly, by the i in- 
creased value of his estate. - 


MARYLAND HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
SaTurpay, Aug 2. 





Mr. Robert Dore presented four ok plants, ve-" 


ry fine for the season. 

Mrs. B. I. Cohen presented specimens of a new 
variety-of Plum, of most delicious flavor. 

.Mr. Waters presented three varieties of Plums, 
fine and perfect. 

Mrs. B. I. Cohen exhibited a plant in full flower, 
of the Aloe Carina, a fine specimen, and the first 
that has flowered in this vicinity. 

Mr. G. B. Smith presented specimens of the« 
Lady Washington, and a new seedling double 
pink Dahlia; also Oleander Splendens, a ou- 
ble white Oleander. 

Mr. John Feast exhibited specimens of Ruellia 
formosa, Orchis purpurea, Franklin Tea Rose, 
Seedling Ilibiscus, Escholtzia Californica, &c. 

Mr. Evan Thomas exhibited a fine plant of Ixo- 
ra Coccinia. 

Mrs. Emory presented specimens of Centaurea 
Americana, Oleander Splendens, Comelina Ceru-* 
lea, Crepis barbata, Lonicera Caprifolia, yellow 
double Flowering Pomegranate, Sophora occi- 
dentalis, &c. 





Meruop or Destroyinc Moises IN Mz apows 
AND GARDENS. 

Collect earth worms, kill them, and mix thet 
up with the powder of Nux Vomica. After the 
mixture has remained in a heap for twénty-foar 
hours, take the worms and place one or more of 
them here and there in the holes* er tracks of the 
moles.—The desired effect is said to be a certain 
result. 





A man in Salem, Washington cost Oia 


gaged in hewing out a mill stone, 
off the upper surface of the stone, three inches and 


a half, discovered several holes ina s t a 
across the stone, Having every a 
ing drilled for the purpose of setting ~ 


break the stone. In ome of the holes was partof 
agvedge. Two thin plates of irom had first been 
put into the hole, and the wedge was driven 
in between them, and was corey off. “The plates 
and the wedge were'in a perfe 
tion, having rusted but lit®. ‘These holes and 
the wedge weft $ inches sod abel SS ee 


face, the stone apparently pe Poriag F< 


them. ‘The s 
tem. |The nog was precy slo 


same nature and hardness with the ofher 
the stone. The stone was covered by. 
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- THE FARMER. 


‘To. Preserve Porarors anp TURNIPS 
* | << THROUGH WINTER. 


To the Editor of the Farmer & Gardener : 


‘In*complianee with thy request of the 8th inst. 
I Will describe my practice of preserving pota- 
toes and turnips through the winter, for the bene- 
fit of thy,southern correspondent, H. C. Hoyt, 


> and othe « 

i have found but difficulty in keeping 
them, in a sound state, the latitude of Balti- 
more, and I think they could also be preserved in 
North Carolina, by managing as follows :— 

WDig the potatoes after there has been frest 
enough to kill the vines. One day’s sun will dry 
‘them sufficiently for storing, a longer time of ex- 
ure would, make them rancid. Select a place 
Regaine the roots, on a dry, north hill side, 
sufficiently elevated to preserve them from dhe in- 
jurious effects of soaking rains. 
fer receiving them from,one to three feet deep, 
according to the soil, and not more than four 
feet wide, else it will contain too large a bulk,for 
preserving them without fermentation. ‘The hole 
“5 may be made of any convenient length 
hich may be desired—then {ill in the potatoes, 
and raise the pile above ground as long as they 
will fie on the pile, and cover them one or two 
inches thick with dry leaves,,wheat straw, or 
chaff, then cover th hole regularly with the sur- 
rounding earth, enough to keep out the frost— 
here (Baltimore) it requires 18 inches of earth, 
especially on the north side of the heap. Let it 
be well packed, and heaped to a point or ridge 
yand smoothly pressed with a shovel, so as to ex- 
clude the Water from soaking in. If the heap be 
surroundéd by a small drain, at a little distance 
from the pile, so as to carry off the rain, it would 
# be an additional security against the injurious ef- 
fects of dampness. ~ 
WPurnips may be saved in the same manner, 
_with the additional precaution of forming a vent 
at the top of each hole, or one at each end of a 
a long pityif that form is adopted; which may be in 
- following way. 
"  . After the ; covering is on, fix a piece of 
Wood about inches diameter, and eighteen 
k inches or two feet long, on the top of the hole, 
~ and chenille» the earth around it, and pack it 
- close, ickness intended. By working the 
» piece of wood, it may be withdrawn, Jeaving a 
smooth hole through the covering to the roots. 
In order to keep out the rain, &c. lay’around the 
' ~ hole_ three bricks, or st@nes, to support a 
“Nid largé"¥od, cut from a firm green sward,which will 
_ “gover the hole and the licks or stone, and will 
' Opening to pass off the moisture from 
the which is very injurious’ to their pre- 
Smaller holes or sides for the turnips 
* will be safer, aiid Perhaps a mixture of dry sand 
be found usef#l, as it has been found valu- 
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in saving beets, &c. . 
: Thy Friend, * , 
. mae " ROBERT SINCLAIR. 
* ; ‘ 


ews YCEUMS. 
Map, Eviror:—<Some of the most social and in- 
wevevenings I haye ever spent, were at 
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THE FARMER AND GARDENER; 


weekly meetings of twenty or thirty plaip, prac- 
tical farmers, held at their own houses, during a 
few years since. At every meeting some subject 
of agriculture or domestic economy was selected 
for conversation and remark at the next meeting. 
Two ‘Secretaries, appointed for the purpose, re- 
corded the substance of tht remarks, which were 
given orally, and kept on file all written commu- 
nications. 

In the course of one season, two volumes of 
manuscript were formed from the remarks made, 
which were, of course, almost wholly of a practi- 
cal, experimental character. These volumes fur- 
nished many articles, which were of the most use- 
ful, because of the most practical, character. I 
have also been interested in State and County 
Agricultural Societies, but never received one 
half the entertainment or instruction from all oth- 
ers united, as from these social informal meetings 
among a few neighbors, and of such a character 

s could be easily sustained in town, or neighbor- 
hood in the country. 
Such meetings among farmers receive great ad- 
ditional interest and value from their connection 
with general Lyceumns; embracing, not only farm- 
ers, but mechanics, merchants, and those engaged 
in literary professions. These different classes 
become mutually beneficial to each other. The 
clergymen, physicians and teachers are ro less 
benefitted by the farmers’ practical knowledge, 
than he is by their theoretical sciences. 

Museums, or collections of natural and artifi- 
cial productions, together with books on scientific 
and practical agriculture, and treatises on general 
science, would be of the utmost service, in ren- 
dering the social meetings of farmers a Farmers’ 
Lyceum. 

Such being the fact, every farmer who con- 
sults his own pleasure or profit, must see the im- 
portance, and the entire feasibility of his lending 
his aid to the general establishment of Lyceums 
in all the counties, towns and neiehborhoods in our 
Union—for, if he aids in establishing or sustain- 
ing one in his own county or neighborhood, he 
he will at least set an example worthy of being 
followed in every other county and neighborhood 
in the states. AGRICOLA. 





[From Bridgman’s Young Gardener’s Assistant. ] 

Aucust.—The planting season being nearly 
over, now is the time to hoe around the plants 
and clear the ground of weeds and stubble. Dig 
or plough vacant ground ready for fall 'Turnips, 
Spinach, Shallot, Fetticus, &e. As the ground 
for the latter crops may require manure, it will be 
greatly improved if ploughed before the manure is 
drawn on, which should be afterwards spread and 
ploughed under. 

Plant Beans for picklers ; sow Cabbage seed 
for Collards ; earth up Cardoons ; do. 
Celery ; sow Corn Salads or Fetticus seed ; 
the early kinds of Cucumber may produce picklers 
if planted early in this month; transplant 
Endive and prepare to blanch the early plantings; 
Peas may be planted thus late if desired; 
sow black Ra seed; prepare for planting 
Shallots by the ‘end of the month; sow Tur- 
nip seed for full crops; attend to such herbs 
as were not gathered last month, cut off and dry 





Sage, and other late herbs. Hops will be ripe 





this month ; choose a dry season for gathering 
them and attend to them as directed > ‘this 
is a good season for preparing to make Mudhroong 
beds, in close sheds, cellars or pits; if the mateyj- 
als be collected this mofith, indigenous spawn 
may be collected next, but those that can procure 
spawn may make the beds at any time, or they 
may pursue Mr. Nichols’ plan ; continue »to 
gather seeds of all kinds as they ripen, and clear 
the ground ready for late crops of Spinach, &e., 
If the weather be dry, such flowering shrubs ag 


were planted in the spring should be watered oc- ~ 


casionally. Cut down alldecayed stalks as soon ag 
the seeds be gathered, and pull up annuals as they 
cease to flower. Mow grass walks and lawns, 
and attend to the edgings, &c. The Grapes 
against south walls will now be maturing fast ; 
look them over frequently, and stop ‘the shoots 
that require it. If the’ weathebe dry, trees planted 
in the spring preceding, should be watered, and 
such other trees as may be in very light ground. 





Woo..—The business in the sale of wool has 
begun to move. There has been something do- 
ing in this article the last week, at the prices quo- 
ted in our Price Current, and the demand will be 
likely to increase for some time to come. 

We copy the following from the Northampton, 
(Mass.) Courier, which may be found of interest 
to any of our readers who may have turned their 
attention to this branch of rural economy : 


WOOL.—The unsettled and fluctating state of 
the Wool market, occasions some little solicitude 
among the growers. Wool at present prices is 
twelve to fifteen per cent. less than last year, and 
the question now is whether prices will rise or 
fall the ensuing autumn-—Some of the Wool 
growers are confident that it will rise, and so hold 
on upon their stock, while others, less sanguine, 
are selling their fleeces, unwilling to keep it on 
hand, trusting to future exigencies. The case 
seems to be this. The manfacturers have un- 
sold a large amount of cloths, the prices of which 
have fallen materially, and even ata great reduc- 
tion they are unable now to sell them.—They all 
have remaining considerable lois of wool, and are 
determined to purchase only to supply urging 
necessities. They believe that large quantities 


|of the new clip will early be thrown into the 


market, and that the wants of individuals will 
require it to be sold.—It is conceded on all hands, 
that an unusual amount of wool is cut this year, 
and that the quantity of cloth manufactuered is 
much less than in ordinary times. The manu- 
facture will not be extended until the sal@*of 
cloth is much increased, and consequently, the 
demand for wool will not be greatly extended at 
present, 

Manufacturers inform us that prices as they 
now are, but poorly repay the actual expenses of 
the fabric, and that wool must fall before ne 
shall be disposed to extend their business. TA 
disposition now is to curtail it, as they are work- 
ing at no profit. One of these gentlemen infor 
med us the other day thathe purchased Ohio 
wool in the city at much less than the article can 
be produced for in this vicinity. We krow ts 
hard for the toil of the wool growers to be thus 
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sorly rewarded. But it comes from the neces- 
gity o( the times, that they must suffer as others 
guffer@—They are not alone in a ruinous depre- 
giation of their industry. Beef Cattle has fallen, 
Grain has fallen, and Wool of necessity has fallen 
also. If there was any evidence, either in the 
signs of the times or the prices of manufactured 
articles, either at home or abr6ad, that wool would 
materially rise, we should most cheerfully say 
so. But it is not wise to hold out allurements 
which are both false and deception to our pecu- 
niary interests. We therefore would seasonably 
caution the wool grower against a too confident 
reliance upon the expectation of better prices, so 
much so as to allow favorable opportunities for 
the sale of his commodity to pass unimproved. 
Since writing the above, a wool grower from 
the hill towns passed by with his new clip for 
the manufacturers in Worcester county. He in- 
formetl us he was paid 50 cents, having sold the 
same last vear for 70! .His remark was, that 
it was wise for him to sell while there was a 
chance, before the market was glutted with Ohio 
wool. He might not have even another such op- 


portunity. 





ON THE PRINCIPAL VARIETIES OF THE PoTaTo 
CULTIVATED IN Great Britain. 
By Mr. Charles Lawson. 

The results of the numerous experiments al- 
ready on record, shewing the superiority of some 
kinds of potatoes over others, induced me to pay 
some attention to the subject, and to collect char- 
acteristic specimens of all the varieties which 
Icould obtain, with the view of submitting them 
to comparative investigation. 

The mere names applied to the varieties in cul- 
tivation afford little useful information, the same 
sorts being frequently called by different names in 
different districts; and in presenting a tabular 
view of the principal varieties, I have been careful 
to note their distinctive qualities. 

That new varieties may be produced by seed 
ad infinitum is well known; and that those al- 
ready in existence are numerous, is in some mea- 
sure demonstrated by the list which I have pre- 
pared. These varieties are in general distinguish- 
able by their form and color, the appearance of 
the eyes, or some peculiarity in their growth. 

But if the permanency of varieties canmotbe de- 
pended upon, the utility of any comparison of 
their merits would be greatly lessened. ‘This 
permanency has frequently been disputed, and 
it has heen argued, that as the tuberous roots of 
the potato are lateral productions, like the buds 
of trees, and productive of plants exactly resemb- 
ling the parent, they must be liable to hereditary 

digeases, and so become ultimately unhealthy. 
By some, fourteen years are stated as the period 
of existence 6fa variety of potato; and in support 
of this opinion, the appearance of the curl about 
that period is adduced as an evidence 6 decay. 

This doctrine, however, has always appeared 
to me opposed to analogy, as shewn in the cultiva- 
tion of plants generally ; and even although Mr. 
Knight’s ‘doctrine as to the apple should be cor- 
rect, it does not follow,hat produetion by exten- 
sion, and production by means of tubers, are the 
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a progeny distinct from the parents as' the genera-_ 
tion by seeds. _ 

The tubers, however, having no source of im- 
provement after they have arrived at maturity, and 
being liable like all plants to injuries, may con- 
tract hereditary diseases, which, however, might 
have been prevented by proper attention. @J be- 
lieve that any variety of potato, cultivated’ by 
means of tubers, may be continued unchanged to 
any length of time, provided due care be employ- 
ed in its culture. 

No doubt extensive experience has proved, that 
the cultivation of any particular variety of potato, 
for a continued succession of crops, in the same 
soil and situation, injures the quality, and dimin- 
ishes the quantity of the produée. But this 
is a law applicable to all cultivated plants, and 
only shews that attention to the change of cir- 
cumstances and to rotation is also necessary in the 
cultivation of the potato. 

Nothing appears to me to resemble the growth 
of the potato under ground, so much as the straw- 
berry does above ground. In the former, a shoot 
springs from the root of the plant, after the leaves 
are expanded in the air to oxygenate the nutritious 
fluids, and so forms a tuber; and in the latter, the 
runner performs the same office, and deposits a 
new plant. The most scrupulous as to the per- 
manency of varieties will admit, that those of the 
potate are at least as enduring as those of the 
strawberry. Now, by attention to the numerous 
varieties of this plant, we have been enabled to 
avail ourselves of every benefit arising from an 
accurate discrimination of thesorts. In like man- 
ner, attention to the potato may enable us to ob- 
tain similar, nay more important benefits. 

What is wanted regarding the potato is, 


1. The fixed application of a particular name 
to each of the more important varieties ; 

2. The determination of those varieties the cul- 
tivation of which ought to be abandoned; 

8. The indication of those more peculiarly a- 
dapted to particular soils, situations, and purpo- 
Ses ; 

4. The knowledge of those to which we might 
look with most certainty as improvable by cross- 
ing. 

‘With these views I have prepared the following 
descriptive table of the varieties which I had an 
opportunity of growing and examining this sea- 
son. . 

There can be no doubt that a change of soil, 
climate and treatment, may alter the qualities of 
the tubers in a considerable degree; but it ap- 
pears to me not less true, that no circumstances 
will very materially change the general tendency 
to being early or late, the general form, the colour, 
or the gencral habit of growth. 

I have therefore noted these particulars, 
fording collectively discriminative characters of 
sufficient value. . 

The tubers are composed of water, starch, fi- 
brous matter, mucilage, and saline extract. It is 
probable that the mealiness depends either upon 
a due proportion of these principles, or upon the 
mucilage of some being more coagulable by | 
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I have noted the qualify. 


as.to their being méaly or wax sip’ aaa 
The comparative liability to disease is the next 





circumstance attended to. The mode of growth 
of the stems, whether inclined to be ereét or dtop- 
ing, has also»been noted. oe ae 
The flavor, I apprehend, depends oe 
ally on the increased action of 
of the leaves, and does not adthit 
intelligibly expressed. F : 
The degree of productiveness is a tmhatt@r of 
great importance, but can be expressed 0 by 
very general and rather yggue ternis. © oe 
Although the same véjretysof potato, cultivated 
under different circumstances, may yield different 
proportions of its Miscou paris, yet as a com- 
parative view of that ingredient off most im 
ance in its application as food, nathely “the stat 
from the different varietics cultivated under the. © 
same circumstances, will afforda good criterion as" 
to their relative value, I have ascert&ined this b 
rasping eight ounces of tuber of each variety, which 
being immediately mixed with a sufficient quanti- © ~ 
f water, was poured upon a fine hair-sievg, . ~ 
through which the water passed, carrying with it 
the white precipitate. The weight of this sedi- 
ment deposited from the“filtrated fluid, after being — 
thoroughly dried, is marked in the table. In, © 
those cases where the difference was grea to 
prevent the possibility of mistake, I made second. —~ 
trials. * I think it likely that had “the saaruet’d 
potato lain for qa day, and been frequently stirfed, 
the quantity of starch would@have been greater; | 
butas the whole were doneexactly inthe e way, 3 
the products answer equally well, as i “@ 


comparative view. a; 
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In the specimens of starch produced by the 
fegent varieties, a considerable difference was per-_ 
ceptible, both as to color and texture} jgidon try- 
ing the specific gravity of twenty specimens, I, — 
found it to vary from 1 to 8 percent. 28 

The fibre of 8 oz. of tubeg in twenty varieties, 
when dried, weighed fromm 180 to 216 grains, | 
troy. 7 * >» = 

The specific gravity of the tubers themselvesis 
nearly in the same ratio as that of the stare 4 4 
above indicaféd. A cubic inch of twenjy of ther ~ 
varieties which I have triedyweighed 2936 
312 grains. The gomparison, however, requires © 
to be made with greater accuracy I cap ao 
complish at present, in order to discover whether _ 
Mr. Knight’s opiniog, that “probal Lceoapegd BR 

oto its * 










property of the potato is nearly pro 
specific gravity,” be correct. In the mean 
however, my. friend Mr. Macgillivray 
ed for meydrom Dr. John Murry, the 

ity of six of the yarieties gnfficiently 
contrast, namely, ' 


No. 45. Late Fiel, Kidney, il vk 
, No. 36. Don, 7 oo ADR. 

No. 53. Emperor, 1 

No. 24. Taylor's, *... 1 

No. 49. Ox Noblee * * 1094 «| . 

No. 50. Ya B 


mM, s 
From*tfese it will bp seen, by a 
the table of the quantity of starch 4 
these varieties, that the ch- ine 












Thelatter I consider as equally fitted to produce 
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heat than that of others; or y occasionally | the same ratio"@s the i 
be affected by the acidity of the spring-water in| that the eorrec , 
proved. ’ pra 


which they are boiled. However this may be, 
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. LISP of Srzcimtns or Potarors, wilh, their: Characters, sent to Hicutanp Society, by Mr. Lawson. ~* 
& 4 r ’ 
; Liable to disease sags 
No, POPULAR NAME. Early or Late. F ae Se Celor of the Tuber. |Waxy or Mealy.jor oe that be ay Flavor. | Productiveness.|'2 
; ten ° ; * 
Low a FR 
; Seedling, Early” Very early |Round White Mealy Not subject Upright {Superior } ae } 420 
, 2 |Kay’s American Very early |Oblon aii Mealy __—_—— Upright — 390 
3 |Hopeton Early Early Round’ White Mealy Not subject [Upright {Good Prolific 395° 
4 [Dutch Early Early a White Mealy Not subject [Upright |Good Prolific 325 
5 |Williamson’s Favorite Early Round hite Mealy Not subject Medium |Good Prolific 452 
6 {Early Champion Medium Round White Mealy Not subject Upright [Strong Prolific 306 
~~ Early Frame Very early |Roundish White Mealy Not subject Upright |Good Medium 262 
8 {Dwarf Frame Earliest Round White Waxy Liable Upright _[Inferior Medium 279 
~ 9% |Manly Medium — and White Mealy Not subject Upright Good Prolific 300 
10 |Foxly vey early {Ditto White Waxy Subject Drooping Inferior |Unproductive | 262 
11 |Early Shaw a Early Round White Rather waxy |Not Upright Good Very prolific 375 
12 Ash-leaved Early Oblon White Waxy Not Upright {laferior [Very prolific 363 
» 18 |American Early Roun White Mealy Not Upright | |Good Prolific 385 
14 |Ros®’ Ear Early Round White Mealy Not Upright Good Prolific 354 
15 |Early Wellington Early Round White Mealy Not Upright  |Good Prolific $28 
16 |Barly Field-kidney Early mine ome } White and pink = |Mealy Not subject  |Drooping {Superior [Prolific 295 
17 |Sutherland Kidney Medium } ae {white Mealy Not subject Drooping |Good Prolific 355 
18 | Asparagus Early Oblong Dingy white Waxy Liable Drooping inditiwent by i 
- &. © 19 |Cape of Good Hope Kidney Early Kidney White Mealy Not Drooping |Superior [Prolific 895 
i.) 20 |Musgrove’s Giant Kidney Early Oblong White Mealy Not Medium {Good  ~ |Very prolific 390 
21 ove’s Snow White Early Oblong White Medium Not Upright Good Very prolific 395 
be 22 feshire Earl ° Early Oblong White Mealy Not Upright Good ; Prolific 465 
23 |Ross’ Pigmy Kidney Medium Kidney White Mealy Not Upright Fine rich [Prolific £05 
24 |Taylor’s Forty-fold Medium Round qDull red Mealy Not Upright |Superior [Prolific 235 
25 |Black Skinned Late Round (Dark purple Mealy Not Drooping {Delicate Prolific 383 
26 |}Parpie Skinned Late ‘Oblong * |Purple Mealy Not Upright Superior {Prolific 268 
27 |Bread Fruit Late Round White Mealy Not Upright {Superior [Prolific $95 
z 28 |Red Nose Kidney Late Long flat White and pink Mealy Not Medium  |Good Medinmi 294 
29 |Pine Apple Kidney Late Long White Waxy Not Drooping |Inferior {Prolific 245 
30 [Variety of ditté Late Oblong White Waxy Not Drooping [Inferior — |Prolific 340 
ws > 31 |Lancashire Pink Very Late |———— Bright Pink Waxy Not Upright Medium Prolific 441 
ei $2 [I sone ; Medium Round Re Very Mealy Not Upright Superior | Prolific 302 
a 38 Late sit or es Late Oblong Dark red Mealy Not subject Trailing [Superior Prolific 542 
$4 |Scotch Black Late Round Black Mealy Not subject Upright Superior [Prolific 372 
35 j|American Black Late Round Dark purple Waxy Not subject Upright Inferior Prolific 364 * 
36 |D . Late Round White and purple Mealy Not subject Upright Superior Very prolific $99 
31 Captain Fraser’s Seedling Late Oblong flat |White and pink Mealy Not subject Upright Superior {Prolific $16 
. 38 |Scotch Red Late. 5 ox “mn Deep red Mealy Not subject Upright | |Superior {Prolific 488 
39 7 hshire Red © Late Oblong Red Waxy Not subject Upright Good Prolific 518 
40 |Scotch Gre Late Round Livid purple Medium Tendency Upright Good | Unproductive | 247 
41 |Variety of Scotdh Grey Late Round Dark purple Mealy Not subject Upright Superior {Prolific 356 
42 |Black Kidney Late Oblong Black Mealy Not subject Upright Superior |Not proliffe 289 
43 jAlbany Kidney Late ] = a White Mealy Not subject Drooping |Superior [Prolific $32 
. 44 |London Kidney * |Early Kidney White 
. ta , | Oblong and es ; , . F ’ 
45 |Late Field Kidney plate flat White and pink Mealy Not subject Drooping |Superior Very prolific 416 
* 46 Poor Maih’s Profit \Late “ao b Red Mealy Not subject Upright [Superior Very prolific $89 
41 Mary Late Round Purple Mealy Not subject Upright Superior |Not prolific $77 
48 fapmrion Late Round White Medium Not subject Upright ood Prolific 197 
e 49 * Late Round White Watery & waxy!Not subject Upright Indifferent |Very prolific 295 
50 Late Oblong Pink Watery & waxy|Not subject Trailing Indifferent |Very prolific 262 
_ Sl Red Medium Round Red Very mealy Not subject Upright Superior {Prolific $56 
52 Late Round Buff Mealy Not subject Upright Superior. {Prolific 307 
_ 53 Emperor, Ao of “— te Round Purple Mealy Not subject Upright Medium Prolific 305 
ae ‘54 [Onion Potato * Late Roundish —|Purplish Very mealy Good Prolifie $04 
Black Prince Late Round Black Medium mealy Indifferent |Prolific 845 
™, 56 |Peruvian Pototo h, Late Oblong White — Medium mealy Indifferent {Prolific 436 
57 {Biscuit Potato * \Late Round 5 Pink, = red t Very mealy Superiér [Prolific 316 
4 Id Potato Late Round jPinkis Waxy Inferior [Prolific 328 
' 59 Potato |Late Oblong Whitish Yellow Medium mealy Good Prolific 390 
-60 [Yellow Céne Late Long Ditto Mealy Fine Prolific $98 
of Westerfield Late Round Red Mealy Superior [Very prolific 295 
» -@ 62 |C ber Potato Oblong White Medium mealy Indifferent {Prolific 363 
t Potato . Late Oblong 5 Parple, i» sed Very mealy ‘Superior | Prolific 397 
% akefield Potato Late Oblong Red Rather waxy Prolific | $25 
. 4 ly Pale Red Medium early|Oblong Brightred Very mealy Productive 356 
‘ , Late Round ; anagem — Very mealy Productive 423 
Red Kidney Late Long Medium mealy Medium © | 296 
Red Farly Oblong Red Very mealy Productive _ | $05 
ow 63 Kidney Late Long White Waxy Medium 420 
tate Round Livid parple, the } Waxy . Productive 286. 
’ ° same inside , 
- Late Round ight red Mealy Productive “3 
“*" Late Long White Mealy Productive 
‘» Giant Red Kidney | Late Bright red axy Medium 508 
. n ~ ys . 
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' tatoes in the list from No. 1 to No: 53 

eajeabve ere all grown on land of the same 

“quality; viz. a rich loam of medium texture, and 
‘ mposed stable manure. 

Seco from No. 54 to No. 73 inclusive, 

wn on rich sandy loam. 


investigation of the qualities and capabi- 
a this wes plant will be followed out 
go a8 to lead to important practical results. 
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[From Dixon’s Live Stock Manager.] 


Tur Mivpte-Hornep, or Devonsuireé BREED 
AND Sorts. 


This breed of cattle is much esteemed for its 

t activity, fine flesh, readiness in fattening, 
early maturity, and the natural inherent state of 
itv of blood in which it has remained. 

The cattle of this kind are frequently met with 

+ Fythe south and south-west parts of England, as 
Devonshire, Sussex, Dorsetshire, Hampshire, and 
Somersetshire. ‘They have also reached as far 
northward as Herefordshire, where perhaps the 

tsortof this breed are to be found. The 
red cattle of North Devon and Somerset may be 
considered one of our original breeds, and one 
which has preserved most of its primitive form: 
the excellence of which for labor is best proved by 
the fact that the use of horses is discountenanced 
where these cattle can be procured. Their high 
te as feeders, and the superior excellence of 
their beef, have been acknowledged for ages; and 
Mr. Bakewell has paid them the highest compli- 
_ ment they could possibly receive, by declaring to 
am inquirer that the Devon cattle could not be 
improved by any cross with other breeds. 

This breed, however, frequently runs to too 
\great length of leg, crooked behind or sickle, ham- 
ned, and is of sufficient general substance. They 
are also apt to be in-kneed, that is, crooked in the 
fore legs ; a defect analogous to that styled sickle- 
hammed in the hinder legs. It is conceived that 
by a nice and proper selection from their own 
stock, they might be bred somewhat more square 
and substantial, without at all detracting from 
their delicacy, shew of blood, or speed. Their 
powers of labor, as well as the quantity of beef 
produced from them, might thus be increased, 
without either debasing their fine qualities, or ren- 
dering necessary a larger portion of keep. These 
tatlle have for a century» past commanded the 
‘best price at Smithfield; but of Jate years the buy- 
ers there have shrewdly rem , that although 
blood and fine form are very ing to the gen- 
leman breecer, yet substance and weight are, 
md ever must be, the grand objects at market. 


__ Itmust also be allowed that the Devons 
the speediest working oxen in the country, and 
» wil trot well in harness; but in point of strength, 
they stand in the fourth or fifth class.) They have 
t greater resemblance to deer than any other 
treed of neat cattle. They are rather wide-horn- 
than middle-horned, as they*are generally call- 
td: some, however, have regular niiddle horns, 
, dat is, neither ehort nor long, turned upward and 
at the points. As milkers, they are ‘so 
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far inferior to both the long and short’ horns, in 
quantity and quality of milk, that they are certain- 
ly not proper objects for the regular dairy, how- 
ever pleasing and convenient they may be in the 
private family. ‘They have, however, been used 
with success at Epping, in Essex, in one or two 
instances; though they are very commonly re- 
jected by the dairies of their own and the neigh- 
boring counties. 

It is also observed, that the best bred North De- 
vons, being a hill cattle, are much more hardy and 
better winterers than could be reasonably suppos- 
ed from their appearance. The ox in this variety 
is mostly considered in perfection about the fifth 
year of his age. 

The cattle of the middle-horned breed that are 
met with in Devonshire were, according to Mr. 
Culley, in his time, to be found in the greatest 
purity and of the best kind in the vicinity of 
Barnstaple, which is still the case; these are of a 
high red color; if they have any white spots, the 
breed is reckoned impure, particularly if those 
spots run into another, with a light dun ring 
round the eye and the muzzle, of the same color. 
They are fine in the bone, clean in the neck. have 
horns of a medium length bent upwards, are thin- 
faced and fine in the chaps, wide in the hips, a 
tolerable barrel or body, but rather flat on the 
sides, with a tail small, and set on very high ; 
they are also thin-skinned and silky in handhng, 
feed at an early age, or arrive at maturity sooner 
than most other breeds; they are well fitted for 
draught, both as to hardiness and quick movement, 
and their shoulder points are admirably well fitted 
for the collar. 

In the more full description of the true cattle of 
this breed, the head is said to be small, clean, and 
free from flesh about the jaws; the eye prominent; 
the countenance deer-like, light and airy; the neck 
long and thin; the throat free from jowl or dew- 
lap; a darkish orange-colored list or circle round 
the eyes; and the same color on the nose; the 
ears thin and pointed, being tinged on their in- 
sides with the above color; the horns thin and 
fine to their roots, of a cream color, but not tip- 
ped with black, growing with a regular curve up- 
wards, and somewhat springing from each other ; 
light in the wethers, resting on a shoulder a litle 
retiring and spreading, and so rounded below, as 
to prevent all appearance of its pinion in the bo- 
dy of the breast; the bosom open, with a deep 
chest or keel, preceding and between its legs ; 
small and tapering below the knee, fine at and 
above the joints, and where the arm begins to in- 
crease, it becomes suddenly lost in the shoulder ; 
line of the back straight from the withers to the 
rump, lying completely on a level with the pin or 
huckles, which are placed wide and open; the 
hind quarters seated high with flesh, leaving a 
fine hair-ham tapering from the hock to the fet- 
lock ; long from the rump to the huckle, andfrom 
the pinion ofthe shoulder to the end of the nose ; 
thin loose skin, covered with hair of a soft furry 
nature, which, when in good condition and full 
coat, is inclined to curl, and becomes mottled with 
darker shades of its fixed color, that of a bright 
red,without white or other spots, espeéially on the 
male. 

The defects in this breed may be considered to 
be these:—the sudden retiring of the vamp from 
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behind the huckle to a narrow point backwards ; 
the largeyspace between the hugkle: ard: the first 
rib; the smallness of the angle inwards, at which. 
the ribs seem to project from the spinéor back~ 
bone, giving the appearance in many instancés of 
a flat-sided beast; and in its being so greatly tuck- 
ed up in thé girth, as to display an 
cavity between the keel and navel, the line of 
which should constantly be found to hold a posi- | 
tion as nearly as may be, parallel to that of the y4 4 
back, from the withers to the loins. These beasts ~ *] 
are generally well known, and filled up behind 
the shoulders. ; 
Cattle of this breed are begun to be broke in for 
labor at two years old in a%gentle and easy man- 
ner, when they are sometimes worked until three 
or four, but mostly till five or six years old, being 
employed for all sorts of team labour, and ‘are 
probably more perfectly adapted for the purpose 

























































than any other sort. 4 

The bulls of this breed have too commonly im- — 
perfections in their forms, which are not met with ae 
in either the cows or oxen, the make of which is Pe 
handsome; such should therefore be seletted as * ae 


have the above shape of parts as much as 

ble, the neck never being to be found fault with, 
though rising considerably thick and high on the 
crest, if without fleshiness at the insertion with 
the head. Occasionally good milkers are met 
with among the cows of this sort, though they are 
in general but indifferent in this respect. 

Lord Somerville, a native of, and resident in, 
the county wherein these cattle are bred, speak- 
ing of the red, or Devon sort, has observed, that 2 
in describing the breed as they are really met with ; 
in common, conclusions are not to be drawn from 
the shape and size of the bulls, but from the usual 
quality of their stock. Certain it is, that indivi 
ual handsome bulls are not unfrequently met with 
in other breeds, but it is equally true that the 
whole produée being this sort, stands the ace” 
knowledged favorite, or among very first, in 
the great market of the metropolis, where 
dice is quite out of the question. Further, in de- ‘a 
ciding en their real merit, the animal produce af- © . 3 
forded is to be regarded; which, in oxet’ wh 
superiority of flesh, agility in labog and whats 
called blood, will be found the proper standard for 
judging of the bulls that got them. The following 4 
may be taken as the description of a very” hand-* 
some shaped individual :—the horn is neitherséen . 
drooping too low, or rising ‘too high, nor with in- « 
verted points; tapering’at the ends, but not too . » " 
thick or goary at the roots; the color yellowish} - * . ae 
the eye clear, b *and prominent, looking well. » “7 
behind, and displaying much of the white; oceae * ~~ 
sionally a variation of color round it. It has ae, al 
forehead flat, indentéd and small, which is«met” 
with almost universally in the bregd, and indicates 
much blood: cheek small, and muzzle fine, whi 
if the forehead be so, the muzzletis so too: thw, , “* 
nose of a clear yellow or mottled: (a black nose « 


should be constantly avoided; as though such 
may occasion r work die well, ‘yet it * - 
not unfrequently shows a bad constitutionjior * 


such as provincially turn scourers or'ski 


pecially when the castif the coat isin ¢ok a *.- 


+e 
pale: highand open nostrils:) the bulls dmedijes’ ~ * 
sort sometimes said to be too throgty, orto Haye © 
the skin pendulous,or too profuse, apd: thie 
- 4 . 


ae ae 
bein Xe 5 
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being curled affords an appearance of coarseness 

» tothe lead, not met with in the improved long- 
horned, or new Leicester, breed of bulls when pro- 
perly trimmed: the neck perhaps thick and goary, 
in the opinion of strangers, which, however, in the 
oxen of this sort are not to be censured, as they 
are thus enabled to avork as theydo? 

In common, the bulls are in relation to the oxen, 
not of a large size; and it should be noticed in 
regard to size in general, that nature acting by 
food and climate, or exposure, is imperious, and 
will produce animals proportionate to such causes 

_ in the proper course of time, whatever the origi- 
nal size of the bulls and cows might have been. 
The neatness of theiform and vigor, and energy 
in labor, which distinguish this breed in a great 
degree, if not wholly, arose from breeding by 
heifers, and year and two year old bulls. Com- 
pared with the horse, the shoulder is considered 
low ; it should answer to the Seneral thickness of 
the animal—on no account projecting. If the 
bullock be in-kneed, or bending inwards to each 
other, the point of the toe will be out; the point 
of the shoulder the same, and the beast must be 
hollow behind the withers, which, in an ox for 
feeding, is an incorrigible point, and he must, of 
necessity, be a slow worker. The bosom is not 
sharp, with a loose, pendulous dewlap; but wide 
in form, and mellow in handling. In purchasing 
an Ox, great attention should be paid to the 
breadth of the bosom, and between the fore-legs, 
standing quite wide, which should be like straight 
pillars supporting a great weight. Much in buy- 
ing is lost or gained by having regard to this point ; 
it 1s not for beauty of form only, but implies 
strength and speed; a proportionate breadth of 
breast giving wind: and therefore of so much 
importance to a working ox. The legs are 
straight; and the more blood an ox shews, the 
smaller will itbe. The circumstance of this breed 
shewing more blood than any ottfier in the king- 
dom has been noticed by many persons ignorant 
of cattle, but deeply skilled in horses. The leg 
should be neither too long nor too short: an un- 
due length to be particularly avoided. 

Very much of a bullock’s proof is allowed, on 
all hands, to depend on the size of the rib, rotundi- 
ty of the barrel,and mellownessof theskin. These 
are the first points to handle in a lean and in a fat 
ox. ‘The two hind ribs should be bold and 
prominent, as well as widely independent of 
each ‘other: the skin rising easily from them, 
mellow and elastic, affording room to lay fat on 
below it. 

In buying in alean ox, @person would do well 
tohandle him on both sides ; it often happens, that 
the frame or barrel is not equally round on both ; 
one being evidently to the é¢ye and hand flatter 
than the other. The hips, or pins, lie so high as 
to be on a level with the back, either in the fat or 

“lean state. The older the animal, the lower the up- 

flank drops, and consequently, the higher the 

ips appear. In this point of the upper flank, a 
skilful judge will, discover mtich of the inward 
properties of a fat bullock. The hind quarters 

m the pin to the catch, or point of the rump, 

d be long and fitted-up; in the estimation of 
ice judges, handling the centre of this space 

' i of the substantial quality of the 

of a beast, than the prominence of fat 


so much admired by bad judges on the catch of the 
rump. The setting on of the tail should be on 
a level with the back, something elevated, noth- 
ing depressed: size long, small, taper, and with a 
round bunch of hair at the bottom: the tail, as in 
a horse, denoting much of high blood. It is no- 
ticed, that in this sort the gaskins are too much eut 
away, nor, as in the Holderness breed, heavy and 
loaded; and it should be always kept in mind, 
that these beasts are not bred for inactivity, but for 
wind, vigor, and strength; for though a breadth 
in the bosom, inasmuch as it is essential to wind, 
ina working animal, is beneficial, yet a load of flesh 
on this hind part tends nothing to activity ; and, 
being of second rate quality, is not desirable. 

With relation to the point of skin, they are 
among the thinner, rather than the thicker, class- 
Itis very rarely that an ox of this sort is 
found with a hard or wiry skin. Much depends 
on color: the shades most admired are the ma- 
hogany ; and the more glossy, if smooth, the bet- 
ter. Those with curled hair are deemed excel- 
lent provers; and a very glossy mahogany skin, 
paler or lighter, with curls like ripples of wind 
on asmooth millpond, is held in the highest esteem. 
It is diilicult to say which of these are the best; 
all turning out such members of good fat oxen. 
The paler shades, if the eye be clear and good, 
will bear hard work, and prove as well as any. 
This rule alone is absolute—that a pale skin, 
hard under the hand, with a dark and dead eye, 
denote a skinter in hard work, and rarely, under 
any indulgence, a good prover. With respect to 
the lower flank, and the cod, they do not, it is sup- 
posed, deserve that attention which many persons 
bestow on them, who think such points of prime 
importance. The graziers like this breed best at 
five years old. The worked-out steers of the 
vale sell for more, at five years, than at six: but 
six is the properage. At eight, nine, and ten, they 
are going back in all their points; and in their 
value at seven. No ox should be kept after this 
period, or at most after eight. They are yoked 
at two or three years old, and lightly worked— 
labor increased at four, from which period to six 
they are full worked. When worked, it is sup- 
posed, they attain a larger size than when not 
worked, they finish their growth mostly at six 
years old, but the larger sizes grow the longest. 

Lord Somerville has found in practice, that the 
pole and yoke form the true lever of an ox in 
draught, as the animal can draw a greater weight 
in that manner than in collar and harness, espe- 
cially ina steep country. His Lordship states, that 
the bullocks never go home in the middle of the 
day; but hay is carried into the field. All the 
calves of this breed are reared conformably to his 
Lordship’s practice. 

It is said, that these oxen are not parted with 
by the tillage farmer, until the finishing of the 
barley-sowing, and, in many cases until the tur- 
nip is once stirred, yet they are grazed fat, to the 
average weight of forty-five score, in six or eight 
months: those kept on till the begining of the en- 
suing year, fattened on hay alone, which, in» the 
grazing districts of the west, is held equally nu- 
tritious with any sort of corn, stand the drift to 
the metropolis without waste. There are many 
instances of marsh-feeding heifers, bought early 


es. 





in the first or second spring months quite poor, be- 





== 
ing made fit for the butcher-by the middle of 
summer; and in August making uncommonly fine 
beef. 

The station of this breed begins at Barns 
and is traced by the line of the river Taw, ag 

. : . ’ 
high up as Chumleigh, then to Tiverton on the 
Ex, and nearly to Taunton : then, straight to the 
sea, over the eastern boundary of the Quanton 
hills, to Stoke Courey ; from which place, on the 
eastern extremity, to the mouth of the Barnstaple 
river on the western, including in the whole to 
the length of forty-five miles, and to the breadth, 
across from Tiverton to Minehead, of twenty two, 
To the east of the range, the breeds gets into a mix- 
ture of the Gloucester, Welch, Upper Somerset, 
and others, being a varied dairy sample: and more 
to the west, a Devon, verging on the Cornish 
stock. ‘To the south, the variety of the hors in 
that direction is found—coarse, with a good deal 
of white and brown, with black and white mix- 
tures, of uncertain properties. Exmoor is the 
highest-point of the district thus defined, the 
country shelving from it in every direction, the 
source of all the rivers, and the head quarters of 
all the cattle ; at Brampton and Wyvelscomb, they 
are found in great perfection. 

These are well proportioned, fine looking sort 
of cattle, which have the greatest similarity to 
each other, perhaps of any kind whatever, a cir- 
cumstance arising, most probably, from breeding 
only from such as are wholly of the proper red 
color, and discarding altogether any that may have 
white on any part of them. They are a kind 
which, in the cows and oxen, are almost wholly 
without any sort of leathery coarseness about 
them, although the bulls are far from being free 
from these, and other faults and imperfections in 
their form. 

Though the cows have been seen to be in gen- 
eral short milkers, in some dry thin situations of 
the pastures, they have been found to be by no 
means bad butter or cheese cows. 

Where these cattle are raised with more thick- 
ness in the hide, somewhat shorter and more full 
in the leg, with alittle more length in the body, 
they have been found, in the oxen, to be less ten- 
der, and to stand working better, and in the cows 
to be better formed for «fording milk. 'They have 
a greater weight too than the common breed, asin 
the oxen generally from about 550 to 850 pounds 
and upwards, and in the cows from about 430 to 
550 pounds or more. 

They are a kind of cattle which are capable of 
standing stall-feeding in a better manner than ma- 
ny other sorts. 

It may, on the whole, be concluded, when all 
the properties which should attach to an useful 
breed of cattle are considered, that the middle- 
horned, as a general sort, come much nearer to 
perfection than any other in this country. ‘They 
are of a good size,well-formed, and in disposition to 
fatten, they are probably much on a par with the 
short-horned, and generally superior to the Suf- 
folk. As dairy cattle, they are also as valuable as 
any that fall under the description of quick feeders; 
for although they give a less quantity of milk than 
the Suffolk or the long-horned, it is said to be ofa 
richer quality in its nature. 

It % therefore, a most valuable and useful sort 
of neat cattle stock, in many different intentions, 
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j in its late more improved state, by 
cin beneficial properties have been much 
increased and rendered more gencrally applica- 


ble. 
 PHE GARDENER. 
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VeceTasLe Fiurps.—Vegetables, like ani- 














mals, are composed of fluids and solids. The 
guid parts produce those which are solid; and 
the only pabulum of plants being liquid, it is ne+ 
cessary there should be an organic vascular sys- 
em for its distribution, and that it should no less 
possess the vital power of assimulation, in order 
to supply the growth which takes plaee, and to 
diversify the products which characterise every 
species of perfected plants. 

The general solid components of the vegetable 
system are, the membranous, the cellular, the 
vascular, and the glandular textures, the lignious 
fibre and the epidermis. 

The general fluids are the sap and the proper 


juice. 

GeneraL Fivrp Components or Pranrts. 

Vegetables, by their vital energy, develope 
themselves, increase in bulk, and augment the 
quantity of solid matter they contain; conse- 
quently the principles of the solids must be con- 
tained in the particular fluids which they select 
and imbibe from the soil. But in what manner 
the fluids are changed int6 solids, and whether 
any of the solid matters be taken up ready form- 
ed, or whether they result from a transformation 
elected solely by the action of the vegetable ves- 
sels, are subjects of consideration upon which it 
would be premature to enter. These fluids, how- 
ever, afier being absorbed by the roots, enter into 
and fill the cells and vessels of the plant, and form 
avery considerable portion of the bulk of the ve- 
getable body. As soon as they enter the plant, 
they constitute its Sar, or common juice, to the 
mature of which, as one of the general compo- 
nents of vegetables, we shall now direct our at- 
tention. 

The motion of the sap, though constant during 
he continuance of the life of the vegetable, is still 
most active in spring and midsummer; at which 
periods a much greater quantity of the fluid is 
ound in the vessels of the plant. The sap ap- 
pears to be in the same situation for the purposes 
{the plant, as the chyle of animals is, while yet 
nthe thoraic duct, and before it is mingled with 
the blood, and exposed in the lungs to be fitted 

the purposes of life. Neither is in% proper 
Wate for yielding the various secretions, and add- 
ng, by the process of assimilation, to the growth 

the plant, or of the animal; but the analogy 
sno further. In the animal, the digestive 
powers of the stomach and the action of the mes- 
mieric glands so.change the food taken into it, 
at no chemical analysis of the chyle produced 
itcould lead to an accurate knowledge of the 
fod which had been employed by the animal; 
“tin plants, the food is already prepared in the 
d before it is absorbed by the roots, and, 


therefore, were it possible to obtain thessap from- 
the vessels very near the extremities of the roots, 
we should be enabled to diseoves, with consider- 
able accuracy, the real food of the plants. This, 
however, cannot be accomplished and as the sap, 
in its progress, dissolves some ready-formed ve- 
getable matter, which had been deposited at the 
close of the preceding autumn, in the upper part 
of the root and at the base of the stem, its origi- 
nal properties are thus altered ; and the farther the 
part, which is bored in order to procure the sap, 
is from the root, the. more vegetable matter this 
fluid is found to contain. Were it possible to ob- 
tain the sap completely free from the peculiar juice 
of the plants it would probably be found nearly 
the same in all vegetables. . 

When the sap is drawn from a tree early in the 
spring, the time when it moves or bleeds most 
freely, and as near the root as possible, it usnally 
appears nearly as colorless and limpid as water, 
has scarcely any taste, and no particular odor. Its 
specific gravity is a little higher than, that of dis- 
tilled water. If it be kept for some time ina 
warm place, it undergoes sometimes the acetous, 
at other times the vinous, and in some instances 
the putrefactive fermentation. These differences 
would indicate a disparity in the composition of 
the sap of different plants; but there is every 
reason for thinking that they depend more on the 
admixture of the proper juices. The rapid vinous 
fermentation of some kinds of sap is taken advan- 
tage of in warm climates, for economical purpo- 
ses. From the top of the Cocoa-nut palm, the 
natives of India extract the sap by an incision 
made in the evening, and receive it in a vessel set 
for that purpose: this liquor next morning forms 
a pleasant, mild, and cooling beverage; but be- 
fore evening, it ferments, and becomes powerful- 
ly intoxicating. In Ceylon, arrack is distilled 
from this fluid; and it also yields by boiling, in 
the same manner as our Sugar Maple (.#cer sac- 
charinum,) a coarse sugar. In these cases, how- 
ever, the sap is evidently mixed and combined 
}avith the proper juice of the tree. According to 
Mr. Knight, sap always contains a considerable 
pertion of air. It also differs in its specific gra- 
vity, according to the distance from the root at 
which it is taken, the gravity increasing,with the 
distance; arising, apparently, in some degree, 
from the solution of deposited matter in its pro- 
gress, but perhaps more from the transpiration of 
the plant, throwing off a large proportion of the 
watery part of the matter taken up from the soil. 
Such are the sensible qualities of; the sap; its 
chemical properties and composition are discover- 
ed by tests, and analysis by heat. 

According to Vauquelin, the sap of the Elm 
(Utmus campestris,) collected towards the end of 
April, the beginning and the end of May, in.1039 
parts consisted of 1028.904 of water and volatile 
matter; 9.240 of acetate of potash; 1 060 of vege- 
table matter; and 0.796 of carbonate of lime.— 
The second analysis of the sap, collected at the 
beginning of May, afforded a greater proportion 
of Vegetable matter, less acetate of potash, and 
also less carbonate of lime: and in the 
third analysis of that collected at the end of May, 
the quantity of the acetate of potash was still more 
diminished, and also that of the carbonate of lime. 





riate of patash, From two. different analyses of 
the-sap of the Beech (Fagus sylpatica,) procured,’ 
also at different periods of the same season, he 
obtained water, acetate of lime, free acetic acid, 
gallie acid, and tannin, with some vegetable. ex- 
tractive andy mucous ‘matter. In the same man- 
ner*he examined the sap of the common Horn- 
Beam ( Carpinus Betulus,) collected in March and 
April, and found in it acetate of potash, acetate of 
lime, sugar, mucilage, vegetable extract, and Wae 
ter. In the sap of the common Birch (Betula al~ 
ba,) he found acetate of lime, acetate of potash, 
aceiate of alumina, sugar, vegetable extract, and * 
water. In all the specimens thus analyzed, the 
quantity of vegetable matter was found. to be 
greater m the sap drawn late in the season, than 
in that collected at an earlier period,of it. 

The modifications which take place in the 
roots of plants, ‘throw considerable obstacles in 
the way of obtaining a perfect knowledge of this 
part of vegetable economy; for to obtain such a 
knowledge of the nature of sap would require an 
examination of that fluid in a greater number of 
different species of plants, than the opportunities 
and the period of any life would permit. All that 
we can aim at, therefore, in the present state of 
our knowledge,.is the formation of a probable hy- 
pothesis, rather than the attainment of truth, de- 
duced from certain experiments. In this mode of 
viewing the subject, we may regard the sap of 
plants as consisting of water, which is its princi- 
pal component, carbonacecug matter, acetate of 
potash, and carbonate, of lime; which ingredients 
are decomposed by, the vital powers of plants, and 
new combinations of their constituents are pro- 
duced by the same powers, so as to form the dif- 
ferent parts of which a plant consists. The large 
portion of vegetable matter contained in the first 
sap must have been previously deposited in the 
cells of the root, and taken up by the water of the 


so found in sap, is either the’ produce of vegeta- 
tion, or is taken in by the roots dissolved in the 
water of the soil. ’ 

Such is the nature of the sap....Jn spring and 
at midsummer it forms a large portion of “the ve- 
getable body; and is carried forward through the 
vessels, with an impetus sufficient to raise it to 
the summits of the highest trees, until arriving at 
the leaves, in which it is exposed to the action of 
the air and light, the great quantity of water it 
contains, being no longer necessary,Js, thrown 
off by perspiration; whilst the succus proprius, or 
peculiar juice of the plant, from which “all its se- 
cretions are formed, is produced by the changes 
resulting chiefly from this exposure. 


WEATHER Wise A gentleman in Virginia, 
has had a standing bet for twelve or fifteen years, 
that it would rain in the first Saturday in every Au-_ 
gust, which he has won eVery, year except one. 
Anotfier gentleman bet that it would rain the 25th 
of July, and won it. He says that it has never 
failed to do so for the last sixteen years. - 
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EF These Prices aree carefully corrected every Monpat.” 



































PER. | PROM | TO 
Brann, Apple,..-<+---+++¥s++++*:\gallom.| $0 27) ¢— 
i eae pe eeersemereecerere “ 95 oa 
Beans, white field,..---++--+++++*|bushel.| 2 00) —— 
Beer, on the hoof, ...+++++++#++++!100lbs.|. § 00] 5¥75 
Cony, HOW, Sea Fecccceecees «*+**| bushel. 66 69% 
“= hike, ..ceees sr ecserereess “6 66) « 68 
‘Corton, Virginia, -------+++++++++|pound. 10 13 
NorthCarolina,..-+++++++) 1) 13 
6 > Upland, ee eececenscsesers “ 13 15 
Fea S, secccececeeecereeseses|nound.| —— 37 
a Sarna oooed @.e+%++*\bushel.| 1 00) 1 25 
‘Loun—Best white wheat family,--! parrel.| “6 75} 7 25 
« Do. do. baker’s-.++-<] 6 6 25} 6 75 
“ Do. do. Superfine,....)  « 5 00] 5 25 
Super Howard street,..... rT 5 b2| 6 25 
ss “* wagon priee,} 5 00} —— 
City Mills, extra,....-. «+. “ 5 62] 5 75 
Do. . ccccccccccccccecs “ r 5 50 5 62 
Susquehanina,....-..+0+000) ee Bee 
Oy cccccccce cocces oneees “ 1 ae 
Grass Seeps, red CloWer, ........ bushel.| ——j 4 50 
Timothy(herds ofthe north)| « $ 50} —— 
= Orchard,..-.+.-+++ eoccccece “6 ‘oe am 
‘Tall meadow Oat,.....+....) ‘me aw 
Herds, or red top,.+++++++++ “ 1 25 
Hay, in bulk,....ccccccccccccces «-| ton. | 14 CO] 15 00 
Pressed,..+sccccccsccccccess 100 Ibs) —— 90 
Hemp, country, dew rotted,....... pound. 6 4 
‘¢ water rotted, -- see] 66 i 8 
LLaMB, cccccccccccccccccccce eosees bushel. 30 35 
Mustarp Seep, Foreign,........- # 4 50} 5 00 
Domestic,......- “ S00 am 
GAG, cecccccccccccesccccccccccece “ 3h 3 
On, linseed,...+-seeeereees eeeceee gallon. annem 90 
Castor ..... Peccgoreceeees| “ 1 70} 1 80 
Pagas, red eye, -o+-seeeeeeeee +eeeesibushel.,) ——}| —— 
Black eye,..+#+..++++ ey SS —-| 1 60 
Lady,.-+... eccccece sccccces "“ nal amin 
Puaster Paris, in the stone,...... ton. | 3 00} —— 
Ground, :-.....+. barrel.| 1 37) —— 
Parma Curista Bean,.........-+ bushel.} 2 00) —— 
RAGS, cocccccccccccccccccce iasinicid |pound. 3 4 
TROE, cc cccecccccccccece eeeeces eens bushel. 71 -— 
Tosacco, crop, common,......--++|100 Ibs} 3 50| 5 00 
** brown and red,....|  * 4 50} 6 00 
** fine red, ....++ Re * 6 00} 8 00 
‘“* wrappety, suitable} “ 
for segars,.--.++| 6 00} 12 00 
*¢ yellow and red,...| ‘ 8 00} 12 00 
S yellow, ..sscsceees “© | 13 00) 17 00 
“* fine yellow,...++..|  “ 15 00} 22 00 
» Seconds, as in quality,..} 4 00} 5 00 
7 ground leaf,...| “ 5 00} 9 00 
ViRMMlR, ccccccccccccess] = 400) —— 
Rappahannock,.........| $ 00} 4 00 
Kentucky, «-.....2.002.| 4 00} $8 00 
Waeat, white, ...................|bushel.| 1 20) —— 
$6640. 040060000 cocoey | 1 00) 1 05 
Wausgey, Ist pf. in bbls...........|gallon. 28 29 
wi, in hhds......e000.| 265 —— 
wagon price,.....| a 
Wacow Fasionrs, to Pittsburgh,./100 lbs) 1 25) —— 
To Wheeling,.| “ 1 50 
, |washed.'unwash 
Woot, Prime & Saxon Fleeces, ...|pound.|50 to 60/24 to26 
Full Merino,...-.-...++. «a ‘ |40 50|20 24 
Three fourths Merino,......| ‘“ |33 4022 24 
One half do.sssesee.] “ 198 $3'21 22 
Common & one fourth Meri.| “ |25 28/18 20 
Ody.eesevessecegeecereee] “ 128 $1\18 20 
ECS BEETS» SY som 








UNDERGROUND TURNIP. 
ce turnip is represented as able to resist frost in 
an extfaordinary oe (See description of it in the 
first ofthis No.) For sale at the American Farmer 
i t. Price $1 per pound. jy8 


CUBA TOBACCO SEED. 
received from Matanzas, a few ounces of the true 
Cuba Tobacco Seed, from la Vuelta Abajo, warranted 
prime order* Price $!.00 per ounce. 
? é kh I. HITCHCOCK. 
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. PER. | FROM.) To. 
APPLES, +ccccccccccecevegecssecees peck. 90 95 $0 37 
Bacon, hamsj-.+e.++-+e++ee+4e+**|nound.| “21 | —— 

ShouldefS, ...+ sscarceeees “ aaa 9 

gMiddlings,.# +e +++++++++| “46 9 
Butter, printed, in lbs. & half lbs.| 6 | a... 

Ol], sesecdecccccvccesece| 86 12 18 
CIDER, cocdeccccccccccccedecccqece| harrel,| ——s |°——= 
Catves, three to! six weeks old--e*| each. | 4 00 | 8 00 
Cows, new milch, «cesseeeeeessees| 115 00 [27 00 
- 1 Pe “ 9 00 |12 00 
Corn Meat, for family use,++-++++/100]bs.; 1 56 | 1 62 
Cuop RyE, — seeeveees SoMccces] 86 1 56 | 1°62 
EGGsS,.-+ edieeeee eccce eecscesseees! dozen. 9 | 
Fisn, Shad, trimmed. ..+.+-0+00s oo|* a ees 

66 salted, occccccccccceee| harrel.| 6 37 | —— 

Herrings, salted, No.1 & 2,)  “ 3 87 | 4 00 

Mackerel, No.1, 2&3,..--] “ | 3 75 | 6 25 

Cod, salted,...ccccccsccccs “| cwt- 2 75 
Bamss, alive, ..c.ccccccccccccccccs each-| 1:25 | 2 00 

Slaughtered,..-+++++++ee++quart'r} 31 50 

LARD, oocccccccccccccccesesesssess pound. s -- 

og CETET OSCE POL ET TTT bushel.| —— 75 

Pouttry, Fowls, ..+++++++ eseseees! dozen. 

Chickens, «++-eeceeee Dees es 225) 2 50 

Ducks, .+-cccccccccesees] “ | —— | 2 50 

PoTATOES, Irish,...eeeeceeeeeeeees bushel.| —— 62 

New, 000 ccccccs eoeeel peck. 12 25 
VEAL, fore guarters,....+.. kecuiond |pound. 6 | 

Hind do. sesccscecces! @ 8 | — 





. DEVON CATTLE, ~*~ 

BE subscriber has the selling of a consider, 

ber and variety of these valuable cattle at 

usually low, git: Bulls from 75 to $100; Cows and 
from 60 to $80, and Calves, one year old and 


F ? “> , 


4 


40 to $60. More particular information may be by 
application to . Eh HITCHCO 
May 9. American Farmer Establishment: 





2 cee 
IMPROVED DURHAM SHORT HORN 
BULLS—CHEAP. ‘ 
T AM requested» by a gentleman of high character ag 
an agriculturist, ina neighboring state, to offer for 
sale several Bulls of his, of which he has yet given me no 
other description than'the following, viz: “ My stock is 
of the Short Horn “Durham breed, and derived from the 
best and purest sources, imported recently.” He offers 
Bulls two years old, one year old, and of the last spri 
at the following prices respectively: $200, $150, $100,— 
If, as I presume from the character ofthe gentleman, hig 
stock is of aehigh order, and if he can, as I also presume 
furnish pedigrees of pure blood, them is the present-a rare 
opportunity to procure fine Bulls, at more moderate pri- 
ces than | have hitherto been able to offer them. I will 
ascertain further particulars in regard to ‘this stock, and 
be able shortly to speak definitely as to its character. In 
the mean time, should anygentleman Want one or more 
of these Bulls, he may rely entirely om. receiving 
through this l'stablishment no other than suéhas shall bo’ 
represented and proved too. : 
Address 





I. I. HITCHCOSK, 

















ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SKINLESS OATS. * 
A VERY small quantity of this celebrated new article 
£4. has been obtained, at an enormous expense, and will 
be disposed of at this Establishment, at 50 cents per 
ounce. But as my stock of Gama Grass Seed is, for the 
present, exhausted, I shall substitute this article as a re- 
turn, toall subscribers to the Farmer & Gardener, on 
payment of their subscription. (See terms ) 
I. I. HITCHCOCK, 
July 29. Amer. Far. Esiab. 





> See an account of this article on the first page of 


number 13. 


A SUPERIOR JACK FOR SALE. 
_ SALE, by a farmer in this state, a splendid Mal- 
tese Jack, first rate in every respect. Ue is nearly 144 
hands high !—Fight years old last spring ; quick in per- 
furmance, and efficient to an unusal degree, 31 mares out 
of 34 in one instance, aad in another $ out of 9 mares be- 
longing to one farmer proving with foal by him in 1833. 
He is probably in every respect one of the best Jacks ever 
imported into the United States. Price $1000. Address 
I. I. HITEHCOCK, | 
Amer. Farmer Establishment. 
WESTPHALIA GEESE. 
FEW pairs of these unrivalled Geese for sale at this 
establishment. They were hatched in April last, 
and are now considerably heavier than old geese of the 
common breed. 

These geese are of the purest white, with bills, legs 
and eyes of a bright scarlet color. Geese of this breed 
have attained the enormous weight of 20 pounds, and 
those now offered for sale are for their age equal to a- 
ny both in beauty and size that we have ever seen— 
Price $5, a pair. They can be sent safely in coops or 
crates any distance. july 29 

NEW LEICESTER BUCKS. 
AM authorised to sell several fine Bucks of the 
Leicester or improved Bakewell breed of Sheep, and 
one do of the Cotswold breed, at from $75 to $100 each. 
Who will have one or more? ‘I. I. HITCHCOCK, 
July 15. American Farmer Establishment. 


THE COMPLETE FARMER. 

UST PUBLISHED and for sale at this establish- 

ment, price $1, ‘‘ The Complete Farmer and Rural 
Economist, containing a Compendious epitome of the 
most important branches of Agriculture, and Rural Eco- 
nomy. By Thomas G. Fessenden, Editor of the New 
Engiand Farmer.” “ Agriculture is the art of arts: with- 
out it man must be a savage, and the world a wilderness.” 

jane 24 





jy 29 











July 15. American Farmer Establishment 


NEW HORSE POWER AND THRESHIN 
MACHINE. , 

HE SUBSCRIBER, as agent of the Proprietors, for 

the sale of ‘* ane’s Endless Chain:Horse Power, and 
Threshing Machine,” within the state of Maryland, offers 
for sale the above named implements together or separ 
ate. These implements have been uséd several years in 
New England and were last season introduced into Ma- 
ryland. The Horse Power consists of a box or frame, 9 
feet long, 43 feet hig andabout two feet in breadth, the 
bottom of which is an iron chain, in the form. of a band 
15 inches wide, which revolves like an apron ‘arodnd two 
drums, placed near each end of thebox. To the shaft of 
one of these drums, projecting beyond the side of the box, 
isattached a wheel of 27 inches diameter, around which 
a leathern band revolves giving motion to the’Thresher or 
any other machine to be moved by it. The motion is 
communicated to the power by a single horse standing 
within the boX upon the endless chain and by travelling 
upon it causing it to revolve around the drums, and thus 
¥ give motionto themiachinery. The Horse Power is port- 
able, weighing only about half a ton and occupying no 
more space than 9 feet by two. 

The Thresher is of small size, but very perfect in ite 
construction, and sufficiently strong. hen used, it 
stands by the side of the Horse Powergand is attended 
three men. By the use of this apparatus three men wi 
one horse can easily thresh in a day of good wheat from 
80 to 100 bushels. If two horses be used alternately, 
each an hour, more than this can be done with ease. 
threshes remarkably clean. 

The whole apparatus, is strong and durable, and not 
liable to get out of order. A winnowing machine can be 
attached by a band and operate at the same time. This 
machine is confidently recommended to farmers as & 
thresher, and the Horse Power to Mechanics to drive var 
rious kinds of machinery. 

a For the Horse Power and Thresher togethy 
er, with the privilege of the patent right for using them 
ona farm, two hundred and twenty five dollars. For 
other uses than threshing grain the Horse Power alone 
with the patent privilege is furnished for $150, to $175, 
and the Thresher will be sold alone for $50. 

Address, I. I. HITCHCOCK. 

American Farmer 

The Patent Ricxt privilege for making, using, and 
vending these implements, in any county in Maryland, 
except Baltimore City and County, will be disp 
by the subscriber on very liberal terms. jy! 


Printed by Saxps & Nettsow, South East corner of Cab 
vert and Market-streets. 




















